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@ How long did they spend 
getting there? 


@ How long will they have 
to wait? 
@ How much must they ‘“‘educate’’ the man they are waiting 
to see before they actually start selling him? 
@ Advertising in THE EXECUTIVE PURCHASER will cut 


down this Time Waste ! 
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purchase billions of dollars worth of supplies and equipment annually. 
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¢ an vou plein all a a thous at once 
whet vou order the (( ompany LETTERHEADS? 


, ) lt is necessary to order a new supply of letter- suit your President. Its economy will suit the 
heads for the Home Office and four of the Treasurer. Hammermill Bond for your letter- 
branches. As you sit at your desk deciding which heads is sound economy; real value for the 

5 printer will do the job, and what paper you will money. 
tell him to use, just think of three men and ask The snap, the bright white and attractive colors 
yourself, “Can I please all of them?” make the job, on Hammermill Bond, the kind of 

t There is the President of the company, proud a letterhead the Sales Manager wants to go out 
of the concern and its products. Does he want and represent the company like good salesmen. 
to apologize to his friends for the company You can standardize the paper for all your 

‘ letterhead? It would be easy to suit him on branches on Hammermill Bond, using a different 
quality but— color for each branch and obtain Hammermil! 

“ The Treasurer would say, “Why did this job Bond Envelopes to match. If the branches buy 

4 cost so much more than the last? Is it really their supplies you can still standardize on Ham 

0 ' necessary?” mermill Bond, for they can obtain it readily. It 

0 And the Sales Manager will say, “Why can’t is the best distributed paper on the market, 

E we have a better looking letterhead for the available in every city in the country. 

i F branches?” 

| i GSC en a { New Hammermill Portfolio of Letterheads 

* Hammermill Bond quality, known and _ ac- Hammermill is producing a new Portfolio of 

. cepted by business men, used for letterheads by Letterheads. It is different. Would you care to 
¥ j the outstanding corporations of the country, will receive an advance copy? Send the coupon below. 

l. H 


mantis fle 


HaMMERMILI 


Name 


Parer Company. Erie, Pa. 


MER | Please send me an advance copy of the new Hammermill Portfolio « 
\A UU | Letterheads when it is completed. 
a BOND | 


The Quality Utility Business Paper 


Position 






| (Please attach this coupon to your company letterhead) 
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OPEN LETTER 








PRESIDENT KIRKMAN 


'G O with the crowd to Cleveland” is the reminder 
J to all Purchasing Agents in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico, that they have an appointment 
to attend the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents, June 18 to 21. I 
cannot too strongly urge your attendance. We want 
the P. A’s from the North, South, East and West; 
from Mexico and Canada. You cannot afford to be 
absent. 

Cleveland is a fine convention city and was se- 
lected for the 1934 gathering after a careful investi- 
gation of the facilities. Convention headquarters at 
the Cleveland hotel in the famous Terminal group 
will afford all facilities under one roof, which has so 
greatly appealed to our members in the past. Cleve- 
land awaits you, and will make your stay pleasant and 
profitable. 

The convention committee of the Cleveland Asso- 
ciation, under the able direction of Ralph Sweeney, 
has been working for months to make this occasion a 
success. Arrangements have been made for visita- 
tions to some of the best known industrial plants in 
the country. You will not want to miss that. In- 
formashow space has been practically sold out, and 
you are assured of an industrial exhibit which will 
greatly add to your store of knowledge. Here you 
will have the opportunity to renew friendship and fel- 
lowship with P. A’s from many parts of the country. 

Ours is a serious-minded convention. Our mem- 
bers go to learn, and to fit themselves to do a more 
efficient job. One of the most important and profit- 
able activities is the contact you make with others 
concerned with the same problems; the benefit to be 
derived from a fresh point of view, and a new ap- 


proach to problems which others share with you. 


Lo 


All Purchasing Agents 


from 


WALTER N. KIRKMAN, 


President, National Association 


of Purchasing Agents 


And now the most important benefit. Don Clark, 
chairman of the Program committee has wisely de- 
cided to build the programs around the new develop- 
ments in business and industry, as expressed in the 
Codes of Fair Competition, and the various and com- 
plex situations which have arisen in consequence of 
the administration of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. Could any program be more helpful and prac- 
tical? With entire confidence, I say that in no way, 
in such a short period of time and at so small a cost 
can the members of our profession secure so much 
authoritative information respecting the purpose, in- 
terpretation and application of the industrial codes as 
can be obtained at our National Convention. 

Men prominent in the NRA and qualified to speak 
with authority have accepted invitations to address 
our meetings. The same theme will be carried into 
the group and committee meetings where informal 
discussions will develop answers to your many ques- 
tions. Can you afford to miss that? 

The purchasing function is playing an increasingly 
important part in the structure of business and indus- 
try, and as NRA moves in the direction of Code 
Administration, the competent purchasing agent must 
inform himself not only on the philosophy on which 
the codes are predicated, but also on the effect of their 
practical application. The alert purchasing agent will 
grasp this opportunity to obtain information from the 
source. 

I cannot too strongly urge for your own good that 
you be in Cleveland June 18-21. 


WALTER NN. KIRKMAN, President, 


National Association of Purchasing Agents. 
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Milercnanpise 


2000 miles from you 
is available overnight! 


No need to wait days for deliveries from far dist 
points. Have your order shipped by United A 
Lines Air Express. Packages travel two-thirds 
the continent without loss of business time 
from coast to coast with loss of only half a busing 
day, on three - mile - a- minute passenger - exp 
planes. 

Air Express is the newest, fastest means 
delivery for everything from salesmen’s samples 
machinery parts and ladies’ fashion wear. 


A completely coordinated system — comb 
leading air and rail facilities, and including 
than 25,000 Railway Express Ageney points 


United Air Lines Air Express nation-wide cov: 


The low rates inelude pick-up and delive: 
leading towns as well as liability up tio $50.00 
shipments of 100 Ibs. or less. Phone Air Exp 
Division, Railway Express Agency or any |) 
Air Lines office for rates and schedules. Ask 
illustrated free booklet, ** How to Send Pack 
by Air Express.’’ 


Typical speeds and rates for packages flor 
United Air Lines multimotored passenae 
Press planes: Los Anae les-New York . 2. a an 
hrs., costs $5.50 (for 5 Ilbs.): San Franc 
Chicago .. 13% hrs., $4.74; Chicago-New Yo 
or Philade Iphia . a & RTO, Ba.14 Cleveland-Lo 


Angeles .. 19% hrs., $5.38. 


AIR EXPRESS 


Flown on 


UNITED AIR LINES 
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Ryerson Customer Gets Needed Material 
in Time for Rush Job 


TELEGRAM for two stainless Allegheny plates for a rush 
job is received at Ryerson’s Chicago plant at 4 P. M.— the 
plates are cut to size — rushed to the airport, to speed by air 
express 275 miles to the waiting customer. Within 3 hours and 50 
minutes after the telegram was received, the plates are delivered in 
the customer’s shop. The day is saved—-his job completed on time. 
It is not often that such extreme speed is required but when 
the customer must have the material, Ryerson will go the limit 
in getting it through on time. 

Ryerson steel is in stock; equipment, organization and expe- 
rience assure quick, accurate, dependable handling of your require- 
ments. The Ryerson Stock List is your Key to Immediate Steel. 

If the current issue is not on your desk, may we send it to you? 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC., CHICAGO 
DETROIT CLEVELAND BUFFALO 


MILWAUKEE 
BOSTON 


ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CINCINNATI 
JERSEY CITY 











QUALITY --- ACCURACY --- UNIFORMITY --- FINISH IN 


COLD FINISHED STEELS 


You can meet every requirement diate shipment is assured. Stocks 
accurately and quickly by drawing also include special intermediate 
on these Ryerson stocks. Whether sizes and many extra wide widths, 
you need screw stocks for produc- alsoa full line of cold finished sheets. 
tion purposes, regular shafting or 
special ground and polished shaft- 

ing with its guaranteed size accu- RY = +g © O Ni 
racy of .0005” plus or minus, imme- 
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COURTESY UNITED AIR LINE 




















A Dependable 


Source for 


ALLOY STEELS 
TOOL STEELS 
STAINLESS (18-8) 


RYERSON stocks include the 
newer steels, special alloys and 
metals for every purpose. Our 
Engineers are ready to help with 
your metal problems. 





























RYERSON stocks include 
these well known products: 


BYERS WROUGHT IRON 


» » 


ARMCO INGOT IRON 


» » 


ALLEGHENY,STAINLESS 


MASON SAFETY TREADS 


WELDITE WELDING RODS 


» » 


ERAYDO ZINC ALLOY 


» » 


RYERTEX BEARINGS 


STEELCRETE Expanded METAL 


COOPER Stainless CASTINGS 


» » 


¥. D. TOOL STEEL 


COPPER BRASS 


» 


SEE RYERSON STOCK LIST 
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merging from 
the 
Hmergency 


Are We Actually on Our Way Toward the 
Long-promised Land ? 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 


NE of the surest signs of con- 

valescence is a tendeney on the 
part of the patient to deprecate the 
doctor’s advice, to toss the pills out 
of the window, and to essay step- 
ping out once more on his own two 
legs. Sometimes he gets away with 
it, and sometimes he experiences a 
American indus- 
try and trade are beginning to 


serious relapse. 


erow restive under code regimen- 
tation. They are grumbling again 
on the old theme of too much gov- 
ernment in business, and are dream- 
ing nostalgic dreams about the half 
forgotten competitive system. Busi- 
ness is getting better, or perhaps 
business has merely aequired what 
it wanted from the code plan and 
is willing to take the responsibility 
for a new relapse without waiting 
for the cure to be completed. 
ON OUR WAY 

It is nearly a year since congress 
officially went on reeord by declar- 
ing a state of emergency. 
few evenings ago the Honorable 
Bertrand H. Snell rippled the air 
waves with the declaration, equally 
positive, that the emergency is at 
an end. Being merely the spokes- 
man for the minority party in the 


Only a 


lower house of congress, Mr. Snell’s 
dictum ean not be regarded as of- 
ficial. Sut in the same month, 
President Roosevelt titles his newly 
published book, ‘‘On Our Way,’’ 
the inference presumably being that 


we are indeed headed toward a con- 
dition of greater stability and pros- 
perity. When political leaders of 
high rank in opposing camps are 
so nearly in agreement upon a 
major issue, with the primaries of 
a new congressional election almost 
upon us, it should be heartening 
news to the great body of the citi- 
zenry dependent upon a healthful 
state of business for its assurance 
of a livelihood. 


Among the implications of this 
situation, if we are indeed emerg- 
ing from the emergeney, is renewed 
timeliness and importance for a 
question which has frequently been 
asked since the earliest days of the 
New Deal: 


recovery, and particularly the gov- 


Is the machinery of 


ernment of industry by code, in- 
tended as a temporary expedient 
or as a lasting plan? 


There is no clear cut answer to 
this query. Public opinion is well 
summed up in the statement that 
nothing about the program is abso- 
lutely sure except that it is going 
to be subject to rather constant re- 
Yet there is 
much evidence to indicate that the 
government, industry, labor, and 
the general publie all feel that the 
administration is 


vision and change. 


looking much 
farther ahead than the next elee- 
tion and that we shall probably 
never return completely to the old 
order. 


Paae 





Minority-leader Snell radios that 
the crisis is past. 


SWAPPING 

In the trading process neice 
to code making, there were achie 
to a partial extent and by a 
and tortuous process, some 0! 
objectives which had been propos 
in congress a year ago, just | 
to the birth of NRA, as forth: 
legislation to effect a sweeping 1 
adjustment of employment con: 
tions in the light of our overb 
anced industrial situation. It is | 


no means sure that the regulatio1 
then proposed may not yet be 

posed by governmental action. Bu 
as a result of this method o 
proach through codes, industry 
been placed in the position o1 
ing more or less voluntarily 
gested or accepted the pr 
terms (with the assistance o 
ganized labor). As compensati 
many commercial practices heret 
fore frowned upon or even 
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demned by law under the old sys- 


been sanctioned 


but 


tem, have not only 


by code provisions are made 
mandatory for every unit in the in- 
dustry. 

It has already been amply dem- 
that 


will 


onstrated neither labor nor 


management willingly recede 


from the privileges won in that 


bargaining. The indig- 


process ot 
nant protests that were voiced at 
the suggestion that open price pro- 
visions be rescinded, though there 
was plenty of evidence to show that 
this privilege had been flagrantly 
abused in many industries, is a case 

point. Similarly it is inconeeiv- 
able that basing points, fixed prices, 
uniform discounts, resale price 
maintenance, restricted 
the 


panded plant facilities, accounting 


pre <duction 


schedules, prohibition of ex- 


systems designed to protect the 


high cost manufacturing units, and 
the like, will be relinquished with 
strenuous struggle of 


out a Vast 


political import. 


Top: F. D. R., shown addressing 
code authorities at Washington, 
says we are “on our way” 


Center: John Sherman, whose 
anti-trust law has been to the 
dentist. 


Right: Workers file into Hudson 
Motor’s employment office. 


S WANTED 
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Business nas proclaimed loud 


and in no uncertain terms that t: 


abrogating or interferine 


suevest 


with such code privileges at. thi 
late date is to break faith with in 
dustry, notwithstanding the facet 
that vou may read the Aet from 


vinninge to end without finding 


the shehte 


st authorization for mans 


pros isions and the further facet 


nel 
suen 


hat in not a few cases they wer 


recommended for approval in 


most high-handed fashion and 


against the considered 


COUNSEL ¢ 


the various advisory boards set ul} 


n the Reeovery Administra 

tion The eodes. embattled Busi 

Hess proclaims, are our story and 
ire stuck with them. 


CHALLENGE 


Some of the more recent deve lop 
ments in the Washington organi 

tion tor example, the Review 
board, the committee on Small 
Mnterprises, and the Cabinet com 
mittee to investigate prices Ind 
eate that not all of these provisions 


are tO pass unchallenged into the 


permanent body of law. 


discussing these attit 


son Por LLes 
some leneth, however, is to point 
ut that 11 the question of continu 


ing the code svstem were put to a 


ite of either management or labo 


the present time, many element 


permanence and popular sup 


port would be 


many 


revealed. 


This is in respects an en 


even though on 


COUTALZINE sign, 


mav disagree heartily With some 
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inswering your advertisement, 


“ame to my personal atten- 
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HE surface of any “thin” paper is one all-important factor which determines 
, es appearance and usefulness. BEESWING MANIFOLD has an especially deve 
oped surface that takes printing, typing and writing to perfection. 

It is made to give high production on fast, automatic presses—has strengt! 
to withstand constant handling and is watermarked for your protection. Low i 
initial cost, it is efficient in office and factory routine — makes a maximum numbe¢ 
of legible carbon copies and provides for quick identification through its five plea 


ing colors and bright white. 
cESWI//) Save those few extra cents by specifying BEESWING MANIFOLD for air mail, multi 
@ GC copy forms, price lists, memos, reports, quotations, invoices, office forms a 
economical advertising enclosures. Write us for a sample book today. 


Address All Requests to Sales Dept.... E 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 


MANIFOLD 220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. a 


Branch Offices: ATLANTA * BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 3 
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Keep Step with the limes 


We live in a fast-changing world, but the 
changes never came so fast as 
they do today 


by 


DONALD G. CLARK, Purchasing Agent, 


Brown & Sharp Mfg. Co., 
Chairman, Program Committee, N.A.P.A. Convention 


— are stirring days. At 
no time in your life or mine 
has there been so much in the hap- 
penings of every day that vitally 
affects our personal interests. This 
is true of everyone, whether he is 
proprietor of his own business, or 
connected with management, or sell- 
ing, or buying, or just laboring. 
The front page of the newspaper 
no longer brings to us items of 
news about happenings here and 
there about the world which are 
interesting, to be sure, but which 
can be viewed with the serenity of 
the far-off observer. The headlines 
of almost every paper contain tid- 
ings which are of important and 
vital interest to the things that you 
and I are doing day by day, to our 
job, to our pay envelope, to our 
security, and to our personal, indi- 
vidual interest. 


In a peculiarly definite way, this 
is true of the purchasing agent. 
His whole job is changing before 
his eyes. He is confronted with 
problems which, to him, are brand 
new problems. He is wondering 
what is going to become of price 


competition. Is it on the way out, 


and what should he do about it? 
Should he strive to use his influ 
ence as a buyer to maintain the 
competitive price structure, or 
should he resign himself to the 
thought that the competition of the 
future will not be in dollars and 
cents, but in other factors less tan- 
gible and less easy to ealeulate? 
Are his vendors ‘‘playing the 
game’’ in their own industries? If 
they are not, is it any concern of 
his? If he ean and does break the 
price level established in some other 


industry, how will that reaet on 





AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 
Downtown Cleveland — convention headquarters in circle. 





DONALD G. CLARK 


the industry in which the manage 
ment of his own coneern is perhaps 
endeavoring to maintain a_ pric 
level? 


NEW PROBLEMS 

This is a very casual enumera 
problems 
There 


are many other fields in which the 


tion of just one set of 


that the buver faces today. 


questions he confronts are not only 
different questions from those of a 
vear or so back, but are different 
from those of vesterday, and will 
be different again from those ol 
tomorrow. The morning paper ma) 
at any time bring news from Wash 
ington, or from New York, or from 
almost any point which will vary 
essentially the factors in the game 
which the purchasing agent is pla) 
ing. 

This means, of course, the neces 
sity for a type of vigilanee on the 
part of the purchasing agent that 
he has not exereised in the past. 
There were a great many buyers 
a few years ago who lived extrem« 
ly eontented and sheltered lives 
They bought the same items year 
in and year out; they had well- 
established sources of supply on all 
the major items in sufficient num- 
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her to guarantee competition; and 
so, as the requisitions came from 
the shop, they sent out their in- 
quiries, received the quotations, 
matehed the prices, placed the or- 
ders, and followed the deliveries in 
a placid routine of efficiency. 

Perhaps such a buyer felt no 
need for outside contacts beyond a 
trade paper or so. Of course, he 
did need contracts even then to 
keep him awake to the best methods, 
to new developments brought about 
by seienee and research, ete. But 
after all, he could do a reasonably 
good job within his own little 
sphere. 

Such a buyer must feel exceed- 
ingly helpless today. His well- 
established well be 
working under an open price agree- 


vendors may 


ment which is resulting in substan- 
tially higher costs to him, with no 
Undoubted- 
ly, some of his sources have gone 


cheek of competition. 


under during the five lean years 
just passed. He is hearing about 
codes and code provisions in end- 
less number and confusion; he is 
getting price advances by every 
mail; he is even being told that 
he cannot buy certain things from 
certain of his old-time sourees. If 
he talks only with salesmen and 
reads only trade papers, he must 
be convineed that combination is 
the watchword of the day in selling 
cireles. Perhaps it seems to him 
now that all his vendors are in a 
conspiracy against him, and _ that 


alone he must face them in their 
many combinations. 


SOLUTIONS 


What can the buyer do about it? 
It is not humanly possible for him 
to study all the codes in all the 
industries. He will certainly be 
badly misled if he depends upon 
the sales representatives who blame 
every advance upon the code, 
whereas the bulk of the advances 
are in no way dictated by any code. 
It seems to me that the buyer’s 
only hope of facing his new prob- 
lems confidently and with the 
proper knowledge and background 
of experience is to borrow from the 
experience of others. This experi- 


ence is waiting for him in the Pur- 
chasing Agents’ Associations. 

It is impossible in one or two 
paragraphs, and doubtless it is un- 
necessary, to point out the advan- 
tages to the individual buyer of 
membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents and 
its affiliated local associations. Per- 
haps the one outstanding thing that 
the Association brings to the pur- 
chasing agent, however, is friendly, 
unprejudiced, unbiased cont aet. 
This is an age of propaganda. We 
have sales propaganda, governmen- 
tal propaganda, and all sorts of 
propaganda. The Purchasing 
Agents’ Association brings to the 
buver a disinterested source of in- 
formation, free from all forms of 
propaganda. 

The Bulletin published by the 
National Association in New York 
is published from the point of view 
of the purchasing agent with no 
bias for or against any economic 
system, any particular code, any 
It con- 
tains information arranged by men 


industry, or any product. 


experienced in purchasing so as to 
present a fair and clear pieture to 
other men interested in purchasing. 

The meetings of the loeal asso- 
ciations establish friendships be- 
tween men whose experience varies 
material 


with the types of they 
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buy, and other factors, but whos« 
interests are all the common, friend 
ly purehasing interests. The 
meetings bring to the individ 
the opportunity to discuss this 
that commodity, or code, or met 

of buying, with other men 
have, perhaps, a wider experien 
in the particular item under d 
And above all, they ¢ 
opportunity for discussion in whi 


cussion. 


no one has a bias and in whie! 
purpose of all is to be of aid 
each individual. 


N.A.P.A. 
The National Association of Pm 
chasing Agents has concentrated 
its faculties through the last y 
or two upon the main job of sei 
ing the individual purehasin 
agent with information and ad\ 
and encouragement and 


y 


Walrhines 


just as efficiently as that task could 


be done. There has been no wast 


of time on petty administrat 
problems, there have been no ax 
eround, there has been a_sté 


purpose to serve the purchasi 


protession. The theoretical has bee 
definitely subordinated to the p: 
tical. 

We are 
date of the annual Convention 
the N. A. P. A. 


in Cleveland next month. For 


now approaching 


which takes pl! 


A 600-foot carrier bringing ore to Cleveland furnaces. 
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Coal, hauled by rail to Cleveland, embarks for a thousand-mile 
trip to Northwestern ports. 


purchasing agent who wants to 
measure up to his best in these try- 
ing times, it offers a wonderful op- 


He the 


portunity to mingle with perhaps a 


portunity. will have op- 
thousand other purchasing agents 
who come from every section of the 
country and from every industry, 
and some of whom have first-hand 
knowledge, gained through actual 
experience, of any problem which 
any of us must face. 

The program of the Convention 
will be practical, and the questions 
discussed will be current problems 
which vou and I are meeting. They 


will be diseussed with a minimum 
of theory and an entire absence ot 
the historieal. 


AUTHORITIES 

The program is not ready for dé 
tailed publication quite vet. We 
can say this much about it, how 


ever. The problems of buying 
under codes will be discussed from 
the point of view of the men who 
are behind the codes, with figures 
of national prominence, such as 
Dexter M. Keezer, Executive Diree 
the 


and 


tor of Consumers’ Advisory 


board Director of the Price 
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Section of the National Kmergency 
Boffey . 
Charles R. Stevenson, originator of 
the Plan; 
the Re- 
search and Planning division of the 
NRA; 


eanee, 


Council: our own L. F. 


famous Stevenson Leon 
Hlenderson, Director of 
and others of equal signifi 
These problems will also be 
diseussed by a selected list of pur 
chasing agents who will tell you of 
their actual experiences in buyine 
under the codes and the conelusions 
that they have worked out from 
these experiences. 

(iroup and committee sessions of 
the Convention will discuss codes 
In specifie industries, such as iron 
and steel, coal, textiles, ete. First 


hand information will be brought 
hy the representatives of Code Au- 
thorities in such industries, who 
will discuss in plain language the 
problems presented to the imdus- 
tries as well as to the buyers, which 
may be solved by common action. 
There will be ample opportunity 
for round table diseussion in these 
and committee sessions 


as 


froup 

well. 

QUESTIONS 
There 


entirely to answering questions of 


will be a session devoted 
a practical nature which are raised 
by purchasing agents. These ques- 
tions will be answered by men such 
as Dr. 
York 


tives ot 


Haney, Keonomist of New 


University; by representa 


the codes; by purchasing 


Continued on page 24 


A FEW OF THE SPEAKERS 





L. F. BOFFEY 
Formerly chief, code analy- 
sis division, Consumers’ Ad- 

visory Board. 


STUART F. HEINRITZ 
Special adviser to Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board; Admin- 
istration member on numer- 
ous code authorities. 


LEON 


HENDERSON 

Economic adviser to General 

Johnson; director of research 
and planning, NRA. 





DEXTER M. KEEZER 
Executive director, Consum- 
ers’ Advisory Board, chief of 
price section, National Emer- 

gency Council. 
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W elcome Purchasing Executives! 


TO THE 


HOTEL HOLLENDEN 


FOR YOUR 


N.A. P. A. Convention, June 18 to 21 


, 





1050 Comfortable Rooms with Bath 
and with 4-Station 






Radio Speaker in Every Room 


POPULAR PRICED 
COFFEE 
SHOP 


RATES from 
$92.50 Single 
$4.00 Double 


for those who drive--- 


300-CAR FIREPROOF GARAGE in the BUILDING 








You will enjoy the 


PARISIAN COCKTAIL BAR 


**Cleveland’s Swankiest Cocktail Bar”’ 


In CLEVELAND It’s 


HOTEL BOLLENDEN 


THEO. De WITT. Vice-President 
Ww wvv wy 
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The Paradox of Washington 


An outline of some of the factors which make the 


National Capital unique among American Cities. 


a in the United States 
there are 611,752 people em- 
ployed by the United States gov- 
ernment. Throughout the country 
one person out of every 200 works 
for Unele Sam. In Washington, 
th 


ployed by the government — the 


there are 79,915 people em- 


largest number on the governmen- 
tal payrolls in that city since the 
Of this 
number 8290 men and women are 


postwar period of 1920. 


in positions listed as temporary. 
These figures do not include the 
employees in the legislative and 
judicial departments of the gov- 
ernment or employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 


Each day since the Blue Eagle 


first spread its wings hundreds of 


people have come to Washington. 
Thousands of them have found em- 
ployment, either permanent or tem- 
porary, and have remained. 


What effect has this sudden in- 





by 
VIOLET SHORT SHINN 


What 
effect would sueh an increase have 


flux had upon Washington ? 


on any other city in the United 
States? The answers to those two 
questions have nothing at all in 
common. Besides being a geograph 
ical boundary the District of Co 
lumbia is an economie division that 
sets Washington, D. C. 
all the other eities in the United 
States. 


apart from 


If Washington is a typical 


American city, there isn’t another 


one in the United States. 


PROSPEROUS LOOK 


Today Washington has all the 
ear-marks of a boom town. One 
looks back to the ‘‘good old days’’ 
when he could board a street-car 


and get a seat. That’s definitely 
a thing of the past in Washington 
today. Now one is considered lucky 


to be near a gentleman with a beard 


sufficient for a handhold when the 


street car is going round the curves. 


ACME 


Pennsylvania avenue shops have felt the influence of NRA 


Washington hotel lobbies, whieh 
before the New Deal were about as 
lively as the overflow annex of a 
morgue, are today packed and 
jammed. Hotel rooms over the cits 
are at a premium. Recently a num- 
ber of hotels inereased their rates 
ten per cent. 

Empty office space in downtown 
Washington buildings is rapidly 
diminishing. Vaeaneies today, due 
to the facet that many of the gov 
ernment agencies have had to lease 
space with which to conduct their 
activities, are less than ten per cent 
in the office buildings throughout 
the eity. 

In apartment houses, vacancies 
since last summer have decreased 
o0 per cent. A year ago, 17 per 
cent of Washington’s 40,000 apart- 
ments were vacant. Today the 
number is considerably less than 


ten per cent. 
BUSINESS SITUATION 


But Washington business is not 


booming. In facet. today, thirteen 


months after Mareh, 1933, Wash 
ington is beginning to stand where 
it was before that date. Washing 


ton is just emerging from the De 
pression of 1933, the only depres 
sion that has struck the city. 
Let’s look at Washington during 
from 1914 
In this time, it has ex 


the last two deeades 
to 1934. 
perienced one boom period the 
World war. During 1928-29, when 
the rest of the world was skylark- 
ing and riding the high waves of 
prosperity, the people of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the federal workers. 
‘What 
Business in other 
parts of the United States during 


were asking each other 


prosperity ?”’. 
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those years increased sometimes as 
much as 150 per cent. There was 
an increase of less than ten per 
Washington, 
most of which could be attributed 


to the great tourist trade. 


eent in business in 


Then came the fall of 1929, and 
the years between then and 1935 

-those years when the depression 
enawed upon Dallas, New Orleans, 
San Francisco, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and all points north, south, 
east and west, but not Washington. 
Like a war in China or a massacre 
of Armenians, the depression im- 
pressed only those Washingtonians 
who were unfortunate enough to 
have relatives or investments in the 
troubled zones. 

In tact, if there was a difference, 
it was that the pre-1929 era was 
hard times for the government 
worker, whereas the pay check went 
a great deal farther when the mar- 
This, 


beeause salaries paid government 


ket and prices went down. 


workers remained the same after 
1929 as they were before. The 
government worker—and he is the 
important Washington, 
for Washington business depends 


figure in 
upon him — from 1929 to 1953 re- 
ceived compensation for the fact 
that his balloon never got off the 
ground. When the 
lapsed, he didn’t fall because he 


balloon  eol- 
hadn’t even been up. 


FIRST LESSON 

Washington received its first Les- 
Mareh 5, 
1933, when the banks of the nation 


son in Depression on 
were closed, and certain Washing- 
That 
Another fol- 
lowed quickly in the form of the 
Economy Act, designed to cut down 
governmental expenditures. 


ton banks failed to reopen. 
was the first shock. 


There 
was a seven per cent cut in salaries, 
which added to a small cut received 
in 1932, brought all salaries down 
to 85 per cent of what they had 
been. Then with the slashing of 
budgets eame the payless furlough, 
where men and women took en- 
foreed vaeations without pay. And 
then there was the ‘‘Married Per- 
sons Clause.’’ By the terms of this 


ii 





The House Office Building houses hundreds of government workers on 
whose incomes Washington depends. 


ruling, a man and his wife could 
not both be employed by the fed- 
eral government. 

A bomb in a government build- 
ing would have caused only a mild 
ripple of surprise in comparison to 
the furor stirred up by this barring 
ot married persons. 

A number of men and their wives 
had only been able to marry be- 
‘rause they both held jobs with the 
government. Sometimes one or the 
other of them had dependents out- 
side their immediate family. In 
other cases, homes had been bought 
and other investments had _ been 
made with payments planned from 
the combined incomes of the couple. 
secure in the 
thought that they would work for 


Many families, 


the government until they were 70 
and then retire on a pension (from 
the fund to which all government 
employees contribute a portion of 
each month’s salary) had been liv- 
ing on a lavish seale that required 
every cent of the two incomes to 
maintain. 


COMPLICATIONS 

This ‘‘ Married Persons Clause”’ 
was never entirely in foree in all 
departments of the government, nor 
was it consistent in operation. In 


certain departments, the married 
women lost their jobs because th: 
husbands were employed in the 
government. This brought protest 
from various women’s protessiol 
organizations against such sex dis 
crimination. Consequently in othe 
departments, the husbands wer 
out beeause their wives had goo: 
jobs. There were wives who volu 
tarily gave up their own jobs 
order not to jeopardize their 
bands’ positions. There were, b 
lieve it or not, husbands who quit 
work and took over the reins of the 
household beeause their wives wi 
bigger, better breadwinners. T! 
were marriages postponed, and d 
vorees actually secured in orde 
defeat this ruling. 

Although during Mareh 
April of 1933, less than 500 e1 
plovees were actually drop] 
from the rolls of the governm: 
Washington business went on 
cline. By the end of May, ther 
were more people working fo 
Washington 


there had been two months br 


government in 


but they apparently added not! 
to the grand total of Washinet 
business. 

During 1933, the retail stores 
Washington lost 7.38 per cent i 
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At the 
same time Riehmond, Va., a hun- 
dred 
crease of 0.9 per cent in business 
for 1933. 


sales in 


trade compared with 1932. 


miles away, showed an in- 
During December 1933, 
Washingion were 4 per 


cent above the sales for the same 


month in 1932. In Richmond, the 
(‘hristmas sales were up 16.5 per 
cent over the previous December's 
totals. 


Washington, 


In Baltimore, 30 miles from 
December sales were 
up 6.5 per cent. 

The reasons back of these figures 
Washington has 
stood by itself in the retail world. 
Washington 
30 per cent 


are easy to find. 


retail stores averaged 
more customers than 
stores in other parts of the country. 
The per capita sales were higher in 
The 


government workers were a group 


Washington than elsewhere. 


ot people who, prior to 1933, had 
drawn their salaries in good vears 
and in bad years regularly on the 
fifteenth and first of each month. 
The futures of these people, it was 
believed, were in the bag:  retire- 
ment for old age or disability with 
a pension. And so they spent their 


money; and how they spent it! 


But when they, like people over the 


rest of the United States, were 


sean 


TH 


threatened with loss of their jobs, 
or further salary euts, they did just 
what people elsewhere started do 
ing in 1929: they held on to their 
money and waited to see what was 


going to happen. 
NEW VISITORS 
But in the meanwhile, the New 


Deal 
people to Washington. 


thousands ot 
Many ot 


these people came to work in the 


was bringing 


new governmental agencies organ 
ized to combat the depression the 
AAA, the PWA, the NRA, 
on all through the alphabet soup 


and so 
of Recovery. The red caps at the 
Union station were the first to feel 
that prosperity was finally peeking 
around The Corner. Their tips be 
gan to grow in quantity and qual 
itv. To them today Washington is 
just like it War. 


whieh was a very prosperous time 


was during the 


for them. 

Then came the hotels. The hotels 
in Washington saw a rather dreary 
19355. 


Tourists, if there were any, would 


summer ahead of them in 
be going to the Century of Prog 
ress. But the hotels had reekoned 


knowledge of the Na 
Act, 


without a 


tional Industrial Reeovery 


Bs Bmw |G yoy 4 





AC ME 


Beautification, expansion and preservation of national shrines is part of 


the public works plan. 
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which turned out to be their fairy 
The first representa- 


tives of industry came to Washing 


eodmother. 


ton last summer to work out their 
There 


steady 


codes ot 


fair competition. 


has been a constant and 
stream of representatives since, the 
number running high into the thou 
sands. So full have they kept the 
hotels that many Washington home 
owners are smacking their lips over 
the over-flow tourist business they 
may inherit next summer; some 
have even gone so far as to bounce 
their ‘‘steady’’ roomers of the past 
winter to make way for the deluge 
of people and profits they hope the 


tourist season will bring. 


little 


Visitors to 


Concerns which derive 


benefit from transient 
Washington are beginning slowly, 
but gradually to show an inerease 
in business above the totals of 1932. 
Among these are the gas company, 
the electric and the telephone com- 
panies. 

Although a decrease in rent in 
Washington is news comparable to 


that of the man biting the dog, 
rents in Washington did = drop 
sharply during last spring and 


that 
apartment 
hanging out the S. R. O. 


summer. The facet many of 


the largest houses are 
sign now 
time since the World 


war, has somewhat steadied rents. 


for the first 
and a rise Is anticipated shortly. 


POSSIBILITIES 


Mceonomically today Washington 


is on the fenee. The stage is set 
and all the seenery is in place for 
it to put on a boom-town act. But 


whether it will or not 


depends 
largely upon what happens in the 
rest of the United States. A sud- 
den wave of prosperity that would 
wipe out the these 


need of tem- 


porary emergency organizations 
would wipe out a lot of Washing 
ton’s new eitizens. On the other 
hand, another spasm of depression 
might bring back the Eeonomy Aet 
or something similar to it. 

Of one thing, though, Washing- 


ton is assured. Consciously or 
merely as a means towards the end 


Continued on page 31 
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The Science of Seeing 


How the Optical Wizards are helping to solve 
some of Industry’s most perplexing problems 


g es science of optics is full of 
jaw-breaking words, incandes- 
cent phrases, and tough mathe 
matieal equations in which « is the 
unknown faetor, instead of mark- 
ing the spot where the body lies. 
When . is found y may be hiding 
behind the bushes. But it will not 
discourage the optical engineer. 
Angles and more angles keep him 
busy figuring how he can bend light 
around the back of his neck or 
drive it up some dark alley where 
it has never been before. Give an 
optical man a couple of prisms to 
play with and you can walk off 
with the full assurance that he will 
be stretched out on a rug figurine 
angles of incidence and refractive 
indexes when vou get back. 

This has been so since the days 
of Galileo and old van Leeuwen- 
hoek. The latter was a janitor by 
protession but an optical blood- 
hound by avoeation, with his eves 
glued to a glass under” which 
strange little animals, invisible to 
the naked eve, amused him with 
their anties. When he died his 
legacy to the world was some 490 
lenses, which he had ground him- 
self, a packet of dried angleworms, 
and a series of serawled reports to 
the Royal Society of Great Britain. 


GROWTH 

The interest in optics has not 
lessened sinee his day, rather it has 
vastly inereased as the various 
branches of science have called 
upon it to solve the riddles with 
which they are confronted. More 
than 1200 industrial research lab- 
oratories throughout the land are 
digging into new materials and try- 
ing new processes in the endeavor 
to make things better or cheaper. 


by 
EVERETT W. MELSON, 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


And a laboratory is not a labora- ery for lighter and tougher a 
tory without some sort of an opti- to do harder and harder jobs 
cal instrument. making him wonder whethe: 
One field in which the laboratory shouldn't have been an ic 
man is doing some heavy sweating salesman instead of a metallure 
is that of the metals. The constant “Give me a train of ears 





Binocular-type research microscope, an instrument of precision and, 
now and then, amazing revelations. 
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Microphotograph of steel crystals being cooled by different methods and varying temperatures. 
Left, Pearlite; center, Troosite; right, Martensite. 


and 
tough enough to do 110 m.p.h.,’’ 


heavier than one locomotive 
‘*T’ve got a lot of 
competition to meet 


Find me 


says the boss. 
from busses. 

that 
weight, reduces wear and tear, and 


something euts 


costs less to run.”’ He hops in his 
ear and rushes to the golf course. 
The metallurgist grabs his hair and 
rushes into his laboratory. 


ALLOYS 


In due course the rotogravures 
are filled with views of a new ‘*‘ bul- 
let train’’ made of duralumin. And 
what is duralumin? It is an alloy 
consisting chiefly of aluminum, and 
magnesium with small quantities of 
Already 
more than sixteen hundred alloys 
have been made and the end is not 


We make them 


copper, zine and silicon. 


vet. as we need 


them. 


Vanadium was a chemical euri- 


osity not so long ago. Today it is 


in every motor ear. Why? Be- 


cause two-tenths of one per cent of 





Contour projector. 


vanadium inereases the elasticity 


mild steel 


0 per cent. Your ear has strength, 


and tensile streneth of 


elastieity and shock-absorbing 
power and yet is lighter by a thou 
sand pounds. Tungsten, mangan 
ese, and molybdenum are respon 
sible for ‘‘high speed’’ tool steels. 
which hold their temper when they 
are red-hot. Alloys of iron with 
chromium, nickel and silicon have 
been developed to confer rust-proof 
Chro 
stuff, 
worthless alone, makes other metals 


and acid-resisting qualities. 


mium, a erumbly grayish 
practically impervious to corrosion 
or abrasion. Everything, from the 
kitchen sink to a battleship, and 


the plated gargoyles on the Chrys 


ler building, is blossoming with a 
chromium complexion these days 


ANALYSIS 

In all the feverish activity that 
goes on behind the scenes in test 
ing these alloys, an optical instru 
ment, called the Spectrograph, 
All sorts of 
metals yield their secrets to this 


plays a leading part. 
instrument. No impurity or de 
ficiency escapes its eye. Better vet. 
it takes a photograph of the erimi 
nal within the material. <A 
amount of 


small 
the material to be an 
alyzed is introduced into a source 
of. high temperature, usually an 
electrie are, hot enough to volatilize 
and convert it 
vapor. 


into a luminous 
The light from this vapor 
is brought into the Spectrograph 
which splits it up into its ¢ompo- 
nent radiations. The resulting spee- 
trum is foeused on a photographie 


plate, appearing as sharp lines, 
each characteristic of some element 
which it is identified. 


The 


of the spectrograph is extreme sen 


with 
most obvious characteristic 
sitiveness, permitting the detection 
and estimation of amounts of many 


elements so small as to be 


Inap 
preciable when sought by more con 
ventional methods. Numerous cases 
are known where these apparent] 
negligible traces, properly identi 
fied and determined, have prov ided 
the solution to baffling problems in 
volving the physieal properties of 


metals and alloys. 


APPLICATION 


Optical aid does not end, how 
ever, with the analysis and selec 


tion of metals. 


It enters the shop 
where they are being worked and 
brings an accuracy in measurement 
and inspection hitherto unknown. 
Here is a machine shop in which 
high speed tools are made — gear 


cutters, shapers, forming tools, 





Bullet comparator microscope. 
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drills, punches and dies — all requiring the greatest 
accuracy and precision. Time and materials are 
The Contour Measuring 
With this in- 
strument an error of only one-thousandth of an inch 


precious, so is reputation. 
Projector comes in saving all three. 


appears a quarter of an ineh in size under magnifi- 
eation of 250 times, and an error of one ten-ihousandth 
may be readily detected. 

It is both a microscope and a projection apparatus. 
A beam of light casts an exact but magnified shadow 
of the part on a master pattern or screen where errors 
The in- 
strument has proved itself particularly valuable for 


and irregularities are instantly discovered. 


the inspection of precision parts where even small 
deviations from specifications may be of great magni- 
tude in the eyes of the customer. 

Probably the first instrument invented to measure 
angles was the sextant. In the attempt to get his 
latitudinal position the mariner measured the angle 
between the sun and the horizon. Angle measure- 
ment is still going on and one of the newer instru- 
ments is the Bausch & Lomb Optical Protractor. The 
metal working industries find it invaluable. This 
small, simple device enables a comparatively unskilled 
operator to make exceedingly accurate angular meas- 
urements in a few minutes. 

Many machine shop problems are simplified by 
using the horizontal as a starting position. Corree- 
tion is, of course, necessary if the machine or bench 
is not level, but after determining the correction, 
angles can be laid out easily and accurately. The 
optieal protractor is built upon an adjustable base, 
and the center of the instrument revolves, carrying 
with it the level vial and the protractor seale magni- 
fied through the eye-lens. It is thus possible to eorreet 
the instrument for any inaceuracy from the true level 
in the bed of the machine by looking through the eve- 
piece and revolving the protractor scale to the desired 
angle. The instrument is then placed on the work 
which is turned until the bubble in the level becomes 
central. 

Old and worn machinery is a problem confronting 
every manufacturer and opties has come to the rescue 
in the case of the Optical Indexing Device for divid- 
ing heads. This device may be easily and accurately 
fitted to any dividing head at comparatively small 
cost, making it possible to do extremely accurate work 
with equipment which through long use and continu- 
ous wear is no longer entirely dependable. 

Any dividing head so equipped is under the obser- 
vation of the operator at all times and the slightest 
shift, due to locking of the spindle or cutting of metal 
of uneven hardness, may be instantly observed and 
easily corrected. The use of this device converts an 


old and worn dividing head into an instrument of 


accuracy and precision. 


This article to be concluded in an early issue. 


Pada 
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e e Anniversaries, and Gradua- 
Our Catalog is 
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Lowest Wholesale Prices... 
May we again suggest that 
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departments interested. 
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PITTSBURGH — A FREE PorRT 





HON. WILLIAM N. McNAIR 


mayor of the city of Pittsburgh and ar- 
dent advocate of the Free Port plan 


AST fall the righteously in- 


dignant citizens of Pittsburgh 
rose up and smote a_ notoriously 
unscrupulous political machine a 
death blow with the always effect- 
ive weapon of the ballot. It had 
been many years since a Demoerat 
had held the office of Mayor. The 
last one was highly respected 
(ieorge Guthrie, who took command 
of the city in 1908, and was later 
honored by appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Japan. It was high time 
that something should be done 
about the situation. And it was 
done. William N. MeNair, blue- 
eved dapper attorney, rode into the 
Mayor’s chair on a landslide of 
popular votes. 

No one then or now doubts the 
honesty, integrity and sincerity of 
the Mayor. Despite the efforts of 
the Pittsburgh newspapers, Mayor 
MeNair insists on doing his own 
thinking. Two subjects nearest to 
his heart are the Single Tax and 


Free Port: A territory established to provide 
storage for import materials, free of 


duty, pending disposition. 


by 


JOHN S. RONEY 


Pittsburgh as a Free Port. Inas Phe Free Port of Gdynia has thi 
much as the Free Port idea is o following specifications : 
utmost importance to purchasing Total harbor area 2328 acres 
agents, It seems appropriate to pr Total water area 791 acres 
Length of wharves 6 miles 
Transshipment capacity 7500 tons per 
ject. hour 
‘ . Warehouse areas 102,000 yds 
In the first place the Free Port See a oa — 
' pia he I Railway track 93 miles 


vide fundamental data on the sub 


plan is not a new one. In Euroy 


; There are also industries and 
such zones have been in existence 


since 1876, when a free port was “P&S! plants in the ek ee 
iE ok Ce 86M fo refrigerating plant, a rice mill, an 
lowed Leghorn Harbor, Italy “ ee on Oe, & ee 
1883. Trieste i Oe packing warehouse for dried fruit 


plant for the fishing industry. 
and Bremen — 1&8&&, Copenhagen ' 


1894, Danzig 1896. In 


there are some 2S free ports m 


shipyard with repair workshop, coa 
and oil bunkering stations and 

‘ floating dock with a lifting capacity 
Europe alone, and many more seat 


3000 TONS. 


eressed in improvement of mari 


tered over the Eastern Hemisphere 


‘ i , ist how tar Gdynia hi pro 
How the Free Port plan works capes far Gdynia has p 

can best be illustrated by an out : 
: ‘ . a. time trade under the Free Port 
line of operations, and their results. 


The Polish State, following its 


} 


Plan, may be judged by the to 


‘we ; P OWlNYg table: 
political and economic indepen 


dence gained as a result of the “% of Maritime Trade in 

World war, established Danzig and Year the General Foreign Trade 
. ; ; 1922 Fan 
Gdynia as Tree ports. Poland is i 1923 7.4 
a particularly strategie position, 1924 13.1 
. 1925 16.3 
veographieally, to test the plat 1926 27.1 
effectively. For Gdynia is at thre 1927 35.0 
. ‘oads eet. 1928 38.0 
cross roads OL maritime commerce, 1929 42.0 
in a direct line between the Baltie 1930 51.3 
i 193] 63.2 
and the Blaek Sea, and between 1932 ‘678 


Europe and the countries of 
East and Far-East. Poland’s ac At the same time the Polish ex 
tion in making free ports of Gdynik port to non-European markets in 
e > . > P “ye 7 ye 20a . 6 
and Danzig was one of necessity creased from 4.7 per cent m 1929 


ia hl . ) ) eT *@ j Q39 
The war had left her markets to 6 per cent In 1952, 


ereatly diminished, and im many The operations of the Free Port 
cases entirely eut off. She was of Gdynia, compared with those ot 
foreed to turn to the developm« nt the Port of New York is shown as 
of maritime trade. ‘ollows : 
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River front at Pittsburgh 


GDYNIA 
Harbor Master’s office informed of ship 
mooring 
Custom official comes aboard with a 
broker 


Takes manifest and bill of lading, specifi- 
cation of holds and storage space, list 
of ship’s provisions, specification of 
articles belonging to captain and crew, 
list of luggage and specification of 
expendable articles for use of crew 

Seals cargo leaving out sufficient expend- 
able articles for temporary use 

Cargo warehoused to be declared within 
one year 

Duty collected on warehoused merchandise 
as taken out for domestic consump- 
tion only 

State of Poland collects harbor charges, 
warehousing charges, Polish labor 
paid for services, port equipment paid 
for use. 


NEW YORK 


Merchandise arrives at Customs 

Considerable delay and minute inspections 

Exporter makes out warehouse entries in 
triplicate, stating dutiable value and 
quantity of each package 

Exporter posts a bond double the amount 
of estimated duty 

Collector issues countersigned permit 

Bonded truck driver takes merchandise to 
bonded warehouse 

Packages marked individually showing date 
of receipt, name of importing vessel, 
place whence imported 

Exporter sorts and packs for reshipment or 
transshipment 

Exporter’s capital tied up in bond 

Considerable reverse red tape reloading 
shipment for export 

Exporter must show proof goods have been 
landed beyond U. S. limits 

Exporter is rebated duty previously col- 
lected, less 1 per cent, known as a 


“drawback.” 

The entire procedure at the Port 
of New York might well be named 
a ‘*drawback.’’ 
put to no end of ineonvenience. The 


The exporter is 


| per cent retained by the govern- 
ment does no more than pay the 
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cost of customs inspection, if that. 
Unlike the Polish Government, the 
United States makes no profit out 
of the transaction. 


With a free port or several free 
the United States, the 
whole operation of transshipment 
about 24 
American labor, American 


ports in 


could be completed in 
hours. 
docking equipment, harbor mainte- 
nance and expense, and many other 
facilities would profit thereby, to 
say nothing of the exporter or re- 
exporter whose bonded capital 


would be free, and the red tape 


would conserve time, which is so 


essential to economie trade. Em- 


ploving American labor at free 


ports and using American ware- 


houses, would do much to relieve 


Paaqe 





will foreign cargoes unload here? 


the situation in New York whe) 
it is estimated that 4000 stevedores 
are unemployed, and 40 per ce! 
of the warehouse areas are vacan 
Add to this the cutting down 
‘‘turnaround’’ time for the stean 
ship companies, with the resultin 
economies. 

Few 
fact that there are in existence 
day in the United States two Fix 
Ports. 
hibit 
Progress Exposition, and at Rad 
City, New York, have special go 


people are aware ol 


Foreign products on « 
at the Chieago Century 


ernment duty-free temporary 
tection, which makes them in 
respects Free Ports. 

Mayor MeNair’s city of Pit 
burgh is an ideal site for an inlar 


Continued on page 30 


Neville Island and Brunot’s Island, shown below, are 
proposed sites for the Free Port plan. 
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Pulse of Bus 


HERE is considerable evidence that 
distribution of goods has not kept 
pace with production. Carloadings in 
the latest week were only 13 per cent 
ahead of the corresponding period of 
1933 and for the year to date the gain 
was about 20 per cent, whereas produe- 
tion indexes are up much more sharply. 
Retail and wholesale sales of merehan- 
dise lagged somewhat in April, although 
unusual conditions were partly respon- 
sible. Dollar volume of sales continues 
above a year ago, but the increase in 
prices accounts for much of the gain. 
Recently commodity price indexes have 
shown little change and in early May 
they were somewhat lower than in Feb- 
ruary or March. Security markets have 
been very dull, sales being in limited 
volume at generally declining prices. 


There is a feeling, which seems to be 
growing in intensity, that the inroads 
made on private business by governmen- 
tal agencies have done nearly as much 
harm as good and that the next step 
should be in the direction of separating 
government from business. The uneer- 
tainties which at present confront trade 
and industry in the form of proposed 
legislation and the fact that the mone- 
tary situation still remains in an unstable 
position make long term commitments 
difficult. Recent indications seem to 
point toward a sound money path at 
present levels rather than toward fur- 
ther depreciation, but no definite an- 
nouncement on this point, a thing which 
would have a very favorable effect, has 
vet been made. 


Potential bank eredit in the form of 
excess reserves continues to pile up in 
the reserve banks. At present reserves 
exceed requirements by $1,500,000,000 
and represent a possible credit expan- 
sion of ten times that amount. Little 
borrowing can be expected, however, so 
long as manufacturing costs increase at 
a faster rate than do selling prices, and 
until this situation and the limitations 
placed on the flotation of securities are 
modified, the incentive to expand is 
lacking. 
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iness 


The general situation in early May 
was somewhat confused ; while most busi 
ness indieators continued to show an up 
ward trend, even after allowing for sea 
sonal changes, there was a diversity of 
opinion as to the general outlook for the 
immediate future. The upward move 
ment so far this vear has been quite con 
tinuous and has prevailed despite dis 
turbanees, some ot major proportions, in 
scattered sections of the country. It is 
not unusual, however, after so sharp ai 
inerease as has oecurred in the past four 
months for a falling-off to set in, par 
ticularly at this season of the year, with 
the vaeation period near at hand. 

The automobile industry no doubt will 
be the determining factor, as it was in 
earlier months this vear. April output 
was nearer 375,000 units than 400,000, 
as previously estimated, but even so it 
was the highest since 1930 and May 
schedules early in the month were such 
that if maintained the month’s output 
would exceed the April figure. They are 
subject to quick change, however, de- 
pending on the retail demand, which fell 
off in early April following the price in- 
creases. Sales have improved recently, 
though. Strikes at parts plants were re 
ported to have held back production, but 
even so assemblies were somewhat in ex 
cess of sales, dealers and manufacturers 
building up stocks in anticipation of an 
interruption of the normal output of 
goods. 

The steel industry increased opera 
tions sharply in April and the upward 
trend continued in early May. Orders 
for materials were placed in large vol 
ume prior to the time the higher prices 
became effective and delivery on these 
contracts must be made prior to July 1 
under the steel eode. A good part ot 
this steel was thought to be for stocks, 
but structural tonnage ordered was th 
highest in 12 months and railroad equip 
ment builders are entering a busy period. 
Operations of the entire industry aver- 
aged 60 per cent of capacity, the highest 
in four vears, with several centers, chiefls 
allied with the automobile industry, 
operating at much higher rates. 
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BURLINGTON Brings New 


Blood Into RAILROADING [ON OFFICE PENCILS? 





Speed, Comfort, Economy and 
Beauty Mark Zephyr’s Debut 


oo conserva- 
tive railroaders had their eyes 
opened early this month when the 
Burlington railroad took its new 
streamlined, diesel powered, stain- 
less steel ‘*Zephyr’’ on a triumphal 
and eireuitous tour of inspection 
enroute to the road’s headquarters 
in Chieago. Thousands viewed the 
train at New York, Boston, Roches- 
Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis ; hundreds 


ter, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
were railroaders who made notes. 
Built, not by a conventional rail- 
road ear builder, but by the Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co., whose 
major products are closely allied 
with the automotive industry, Bur- 
lington’s Zephyr is a far ery from 
the ordinary steam train. 
of better than 110 miles per hour 


Capable 


and designed to take 90 in its regu- 
lar stride on existing roadbeds, the 
entire train weighs only about a 
third more than one conventional 


Pullman ear. Motive power is fur- 
nished by a specially designed full 
diesel engine, delivering 600 horse- 
power at 750 revolutions per min- 
ine. 

The Zephyr’s three articulated 
units contain operator’s cab, en- 
gine room, railway post office, bag- 
gage and express compartment, 
buffet grill, passenger compart- 
ments, lavatories and observation 
lounge. It is 196 feet lone, weighs 
97 tons, carries 72 passengers plus 
erew and has already had its first 
erade crossing accident, emerging 
Thirty-five of the 
Zephyr’s 97 tons are located in the 
nose of Unit No. 1. 

Note to railroaders: 


unseathed. 


Fuel con- 
sumption from Philadelphia to To- 
ledo, O., via New York, Boston, 
Rochester, Buffalo and over the 
Michigan Central (Canada) 
through Detroit, 499 gallons. Cost, 


$20. 





ACME 
The shattering of glass and the trickle of champagne down its glistening snout 
marked the christening of Burlington railroad’s new “Zephyr” in 
Philadelphia late last month. 
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SAVE $800. 


- YOURE CRAZY! 


| : 


SEE HOW THESE FIRMS 
SAVE 41c PER EMPLOYE 
AND UP! Each Year 


T seems impossible that just one sim} 
change in buying office pencils can a 
ually save firms sums running int 

hundreds of dollars each year! But n 
firms are doing it—some save not only hu 
dreds but thousands yearly. AUTOPOIN? 
is the answer — the simple, foolproof, 
proof pencil. The lowest saving pe: 
ploye, in cost of pencils alone, wl! 
AUTOPOINTS have made so far, i: 
per year. In many cases the saving is m 
than double that! 


FULL FACTS AT BOOTH 27, 
THE INFORM-A-SHOW 


Don’t fail to visit Booth 27 at the Inf 
a-Show, Cleveland, June 18 to 21. See t 
whole AUTOPOINT line and ask our rep: 
sentative to show 
you how much 
you can save. 
Fully 50°; of the 
firms exhibiting 
at the Inform-A- 
Show are Auto- 
point users. 





HOW 4000 FIRMS 
BUILD SALES! 


37 selling ideas used 
one form or another 
more than 4000 user 
AUTOPOINT, show 
whole new field of | 
cost advertising 
In the meantime, sales-getting plans 
just write to the ‘ 
Autopoint Com- 
pany for complete 
facts about Auto- 
points for your 
office force. Send 


the coupon below. 

















THE AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. EI 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill 


( ) Tell me how I can save 4lc or mor 
employe on office pencils. 

( ) Send your book ‘‘37 Sales Plans N 
ligation. . . (Check either or 

Firm Name 


Address__ 





City. : a , State 








Individual _ — 
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THE PURCHASE of 


t 





Pneumatic tubes shoot the mail direct from airport to local post office. 


a we aecept the fact that the 
pt 


irchase of United States post- 


age has a definite place in the 
structure of industrial and com- 
mercial buying, it will be no trouble 
at all to prove that there is comfort 
in a current turn of the news. 
Whatever the inspiration or justi- 
fication, there is good cheer in the 
announcement of the Postmaster 
General that the postal service is 
on the way back to normal. Be- 
ginning in May, business may lay 
its plans in confidence that the old 
speed and frequency of mail serv- 
ice will be restored. 

The purehasing executive who 
was wont, in the old days, to eon- 
sider the purchase of postage as 
mere routine, requiring none of 
that study necessitated for eco- 
nomical purchase of freight and 
express transportation, has had evi- 
dence aplenty, these past few vears, 
that times do change. A 50 per 
cent merease in the cost of first- 
class postage was, of itself, suffi- 
cient to jolt the old complacency. 
But even more serious has been the 
curtailment and slowing down of 


postal service which has affected 


the whole eourse of direct distribu 
tion of commodities and the inten 
change of business communieation 
As though to emphasize the state o1 


flux, behold the confusion over the 
present and future of the air mail 


DELIVERY EXPANSION 

So there is unmistakable signifi 
cance for the exeeutive whos 
duties encompass office and plant 
outfitting, in the news from Was! 
ington that distribution crews in 
large post offices will be increased 
and mail deliveries in business dis 
tricts will be changed from three to 
four daily. Specifically this means 
that private business may resume 
its poliey planning with the old 
dependeney upon the postal chan 
nels as the arteries of trade. But, 
mark ve, with a continuance, pos 
sibly a magnifving, of the problem 
of postage costs. Given the genera! 
situation as to Federal expendi 
tures and the pet ambition to wipe 
out the Post Office department defi 
cit, and any executive may guess 
how much chance there is for down 
ward revision of the postage pric 
list. 


EXECUTIVE PURCHASER 
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OSTAGE 


Don’t take a 
licking on stamps 


by 
WALDON FAWCETT 


Buying postage to the best ad- 
vantage under the present rate 
schedule calls, above all else, for a 
nice discrimination between post 
age classifications and a studious 
adjustment of postal means to busi 
ness ends. This doctrine is. not 
academle preachment but the de 
duction of business executives who 
have grappled most successfully 
with the rising costs of postal sery 
ce, Take as a conspicuous example 
the adventures of the publie utility 
companies in many districts, and 
other corporations, in the monthly 
distribution of their statements to 


individual customers. 


HOT COAL 

When 5-cent postage came there 
was a flight from the mails by many 
publie utility corporations which 
undertook to save money by em- 
ploying house-to-house canvassers 
to distribute monthly bills to cus 
tomers. In its technique of dodeg 
ing the issue, this move was on a 
par with the strategy of certain 
large mail-order houses when faced 
with a sharp mark-up in parce! 
post rates, especially rates to the 
more distant zones. These notori 
ously close buyers of postage on 
that occasion proceeded to ship 
their catalogues, ete., by freight to 
pivotal distributing points where 
the preaddressed items could be 
dropped into the mails at the local 
Zone rate. 

Reappraisal of postage costs has, 


however, been demanded of public 
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utility executives in consequence of 
the restoration of the 2-cent rate 
for loeal or drop letters. Some 
eoneerns, with thousands of state- 
ments to distribute monthly, have 
already gone back to the mails. 
Others stick to their crews of direct 
distributors but are uncertain how 
long they can do this in the face 
of NRA wage rates and limitations 
on hours of work. How many kinks 
are concealed in the art of purchas- 
ing postage to the best advantage 
is well illustrated by the influence 
of particular local conditions upon 
Public 
utility exeeutives billing consumers 


drop letter distribution. 


in compact, closely-settled commu- 
nities (virtual walled cities, m the 
sense ot applieation of eut-rate 
postage) have found that they win 
by direet hand-outs, even as against 
Not so, their breth- 


ren who operate in territories where 


2-cent postage. 
the 2-cent rate reaches to ** braneh”’ 
postal stations in extensive rural 
and suburban territory where 
house-to-house direct distribution 
would be relatively costly. 
POST CARDS 

One of the tricks of the trade in 
postage purchase, which must be 
suited to the times, has to do with 
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the lowly postal ecard, and the 


equivalent private mailing ecard. 
Postal ecards have always been em- 
ploved extensively not only for 
direct advertising but for acknowl- 
edgments of orders, notifications of 
shipments, ete. When the price of 
first-class postage was boosted, with 
the card continuing at the old 


price, there developed a sharp 
trend to the use of cards for every 
function of communication to which 
they could be adapted. The Reply 
Card, so ealled, came in for its 
share of additional business. A 
double card afforded privacy for 
the communication if a clip-label 
be used — allowing even duns such 
as are barred from open post cards. 


And, of 


eards, it is a case of Unele Sam fur- 


course, in many postal 


nishing stationery as well as trans- 


portation at the low price. 


Sad to relate the ‘‘escape’’ to 
postal cards revealed certain dis- 
advantages in the later lean days 
of skimped postal service. At many 
post offices the operating forces 
formed the habit of letting the 
devil take the hindmost, which gen- 
erally meant the post eards. Cards 
have been assured, presumably, of 


ultimate delivery, but in all too 





ACME 
Pioneering mail pilots of a few years ago were obliged to help service their planes. 
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OO PERCENT Rf 


WHITE 
. ANDS 
EIGHT 
COLORS 


A THIN PAPER FOR 
Foreign Correspondence 
Branch Office Mailings 
Office Records 
Factory Forms 
Direct Mail Broadsides 
Folders and Circulars 


Insurance and Legal Forms 


Surveys, Charts, Appraisals 


And Reports of all Kinds 


Made in Substance 
10--Glazed and 


Cockle Finishes 


e for this Free 
e Book Sh wing 
t 


mplete Line olf 


k Thin Papers 


THIN PAPER Seem 
EVERY PUR PG 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING 


COMPANY 
TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THAT CAN 
MAKE OR 
BREAK A 
PRODUCT 


THI 





40 YOU always “touch bottom” on the KIND of screw machine 
stock you buy? A product, even though a masterful design 


generally, can harbor “headaches” enough among its minor details 


to make it a failure 
these details! 


and screw machine parts are too often among 


Because of its high resistance to corrosion and friction— its practical 


indifference to thermal change 
in electrical service or spark when struck 


and its inability to “are” 


Phosphor 


Bronze is often the only safe material for screw machine 


FO 


R 
parts and springs. May we send you samples for test 2 SERVICE 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING CO. 


SEYMOUR 


many instances they have not had 
their full measure of treatment as 
first-class pieces. This uncertainty 
as to time of delivery has damp- 
ened the enthusiasm of business 
men who need prompt deliveries 
tor cards. Presumably, with the 
come-back of the postal organiza- 
tion beginning in May, the slight 
placed upon ecards will be ended 
and the economy of this medium 
may be taken at face value. 

To buy or not to buy government- 
stamped envelopes? Here is a 
poser that, from time out of mind, 
has been a prime riddle for the 
canny purchaser of postage. The 
conundrum is all the sharper by 
reason of latter day developments. 
Supposedly Unele Sam is putting 
a little better quality into his en- 
velopes at a price that shades many 
a commercial quotation. But the 
old arguments, pro and con, remain. 
Qn the one hand, the plea that 
stamps cannot be lost from stamped 
envelopes. Nor stolen. On the 
other hand the complaint that 


55 FRANKLIN STREET @ SEYMOUR, CONN 


PHOSPHOR 
BRONZE 


stamps built-in cannot be perfo 
rated with the buyers’ initials to 
prevent pilferage, as may the loos¢ 


stamps. 


Some purchasing executives have 
kept hands off the government 
stamped envelopes because of sue 
cessive alarms regarding the pet 
manency of the supply. Every now 
and then rumor spreads that con 
gress is about to take Uncle Sam 
out of the envelope business. That 
threat exceeds probabilities. Com 
mereial printers throughout the 
country have been trying for years 
to induce the government to ceas 
competing with private industry by 
imprinting, at nominal cost, corne) 
ecards or return addresses on 
stamped envelopes bought in quan 
tities of 250 or more. Some day 
congress may leave the printing job 
exclusively to the printers, though 
there is no present sign of such 
intention. Even so, the supplying 
of the plain stamped envelopes will 


vO On. 
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KEEP STEP 
Continued from page 10 


agents for some of our largest oye) 
ernmental units, such as Dr. Ru 
sel] orbes, (Commissioner of Pu 
chases for New York City; by | 
I’. Boffey; Stuart Heinritz; and 
many others who have been glad to 
serve on our program. The list of 
men who answer these questions 
will also include some of our best 
and largest industrial buyers wl 
see these problems from the same 
point of view that you have. 

Finally, the Convention offers to 
the individual purchasing agent 
chance for fellowship whieh is in 
deed rare. The banquet, the golf 
tournament, the plant visitations, 
and all the other social and semi 
social events on the program offer 
you an opportunity for aequaint 
anee and friendship with the best 
men im your profession. W hat 
these acquaintances and friendships 
mean in our business lives is hard 
to evaluate, but those of us who 
have attended many conventions 
are well aware of the supreme value 
of knowing and having the oppor 
tunity to contact with and draw 
upon the best minds in the pm 
chasing game today. 

There may have been times when 


vou and I could afford to say, ‘‘ Let 


LIMITATIONS 

Unused, damaged, or misdirected 
stamped envelopes may be re 
deemed. So there is not the loss, 
that some executives have surmised 
in connection with the use of this 
postal staple. Set over against 
price advantage is the circumstance 


that Unele Sam stocks his envel- 


opes In a very narrow range 0 
colors and in a restricted line of 
sizes that are peculiarly his own. 
Buyers for coneerns that are wont 
to employ mailing envelopes as 
traveling billboards seldom are at- 
tracted to the government envel- 
opes, albeit the ready-stamped 
covers may be turned over to job 
printers for any imprint that may 
be desired. 
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them have their convention. I know 
my problems, and I know how to 
do my job; there is no need for 


me to go to Cleveland.’’ 
KEEPING ABREAST 


I doubt if this ever was sound 
thinking, but certainly today no 
man who has the ambition and the 
determination to stay abreast of 
developments in the purchasing 
profession ean afford to lose this 
opportunity for first-hand informa- 
tion about and discussion of to- 
day’s purchasing problems, and for 
eontaet with the men who are our 
colleagues in this most difficult and 
most trying period in economic his- 
tory. 

A purchasing agent must be sold 
on cold faets. He must know that 
there is a need, that the thing to 
be bought will fill that need, and 
that it can be seeured at a price 


b snign EK. MILLS, former pres- 
ident of the National <Associa- 
Purchasing Agents, died 
Manila, 


Islands. where he was financial ad- 


tion of 
April 6 in Philippine 
viser to Governor General Frank 
Murphy. He had contracted ty- 
phoid fever during a recent trip 
in the interior. 

Mr. Mills at the time of his death 
was president of the Manila Rail- 
road Co., an appointment which 
came to him as a result of his years 
of experience as general manager 
of the Detroit Street Railways and 
the energy and efficiency which al- 
ways characterized his work. He 
also held important positions in the 
Philippine National Bank, the Na- 
tional Development Co., the Cebu 
Portland Cement Co. and other 
government-operated concerns. 

Prior to going to the Philippines 
with Governor Murphy, Mr. Mills 
had been city purchaser and com- 
missioner of the department of 
publie works for the City of De- 
troit and general service manager 
in that eity for the Packard Motor 
Uo. 

Ile was made a vice president of 
the National Association in 1929, 
elected president in 1930 and vice 
president - at-large the following 


commensurate with its value. We 
all need up-to-the-minute informa- 
tion about our jobs and their prob- 
lems. The Convention committee 
at Cleveland will guarantee that 
the program and the contacts made 
at the Convention will fill the need. 
And where ean you ask for a better 
bargain than the counsel of men of 
the type vou will hear and meet 
with at the Convention at the price 
of your railroad fare and your liv- 
ing expenses for four days from 
June 18 to 21? 

Forget all about any of the side 
lights of the Convention, the good 
times, the fellowship, and the en- 
thusiasm that will surround it all. 
Just on the basis of what vou ean 
get as a return for your money, a 
trip to the Cleveland Convention is 
a bargain for any purchasing agent 
who attends, and for any concern 
which sends its purchasing agent. 





JOSEPH E. MILLS 


year. He also was actively iden- 


tified with the Government Pur- 
chasers’ group, serving as chair- 
man tor two years. 

Mr. Mills’ connections with street 
railway systems dates back to his 
college days. He worked his way 
through New York University by 
employment in the Economies de- 
partment of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co., in New York. 

He leaves a widow and _ one 
daughter, Betty Lou, and a sister, 
Miss Madeline E. Mills, of Detroit. 
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ef us see 


how long it will take 


you, Mr. Purchasing 
Agent, to send the 
coupon below when 
you know it will bring 
you full information 
on— 


BUCKEYE 
SILICA 
STONE 


for relining-- 


CUPOLAS 
LADLE § 
CONVERTORS 
SOAKING PITS 


It is a natural fire- 

resisting stone that 

saves relining cosis 
-lays up faster 

















lasts longer. 


Your superintendent 
| will get out more con- 

tinuous tonnage and 
credit your wisdom. 


| THE CLEVELAND 
QUARRIES CO. 


CLEVELAND e OHIO 








~ Name > 
Company 


~ Address 


City and State 
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Commodities 
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STEEL 


Prices on most grades of steel were 
increased in April and adjustments con- 
tinued in early May. The iron and 
steel composite price in early May was 
$34.77 compared with $28.45 a year 
ago. Buying was heavy before the 
price increase became effective and the 
industry is operating at the highest rate 
in four years. Steel scrap prices 
dropped to the lowest point since Feb- 
ruary. 


COPPER 


Selling of copper under the new 
code, slowly taking form, was at 81!2c 
a pound with sales for foreign delivery 
quite large. The market has been firm 
and there is a general feeling that prices 
wili be higher. Stocks continue large, 
but substantial inroads have been made 


in recent months. 


ZINC 


Demand for zinc was limited in late 
April, but much of the price reduction 
was restored. Most sales were at 4.40c a 


pound, but they were in small volume. 


COTTON 


Heavy sales of raw cotton in late 
April and early May caused prices to 
drop to a point lower than since the 
beginning of the year. Uncertainty 
of Government policy, doubt as to ef- 


Bankhead bill, 


crease in mill stocks of finished goods 


fectiveness of the in- 


and reports of large acreage being 
planted under favorable conditions, 
were factors contributing to the de- 
cline. Spot prices were below llc a 
pound. 
cs 
RUBBER 


Agreement on a rubber restriction 
program in late April caused a sharp 
price advance and increased buying. 
Spot prices rose to 15!4¢ a pound, in 
early May, but this was purely specu- 
lative and not a result of any change 
in the statistical position of the indus- 


try. Stocks remain large. 


PAPER 


Demand for some types of paper has 
increased sharply recently, but sales of 
boxboard have shown very little 
change. Inventories built up recently 
are a retarding factor, but they are 


being worked off. 


COAL 


Production and demand for coal in 
April were much below the preceding 
month when the industry was unusually 
active, but it continued 40 per cent 
above a year ago. Prices on new con- 
tracts for the year beginning April 1 
were up slightly, bituminous, run of 
mine, being quoted $2 a ton at Pitts- 
burgh, compared with $1.20 a year ago. 
Stocks above ground in terms of days’ 


supply are smaller than a year ago. 


PETROLEUM 


Retail gasoline prices strengthened 
as stocks were reduced. Crude oil out- 
put continues slightly below 2.5 million 
barrels a day, but oil not produced un- 
der code is gradually being eliminated. 
Total output still exceeds the amount 


allowed by the code. 


LUMBER 


Little change in production occurred 
in recent weeks after allowing for sea- 
sonal variations. Sales in late April 
were under a year ago for the first time 
this year, but they exceeded output. 


Unfilled 


above last year, but there was a slight 


orders continue somewhat 


decline in average prices. 








WHOLESALE PRICES 


_U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR 1926=100 
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Emerging from 
the Emergency 


Continued from page 6 
the particular points that are most 
stoutly defended as of enduring 
value. Personally, continuing par- 
ticipation in the work has served 
to inerease my belief in and en- 
thusiasm for the basie program and 
to strengthen my respeet for the 
Act as a sound, sincere, and work- 
able statement of social and eco- 
nomie principles. I have been many 
times on record, in public hearing 
and informal conference, as op- 
posed to certain details proposed 
and sometimes approved in codes. 
sut I am convineed that the per- 
manent values inherent in the pro- 
gram as originally coneeived are 
such as to make it nothing short of 
tragic if this experiment were to 
be abandoned before completing 
the test in rather exhaustive 
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Front brace of crate with 3 strips of 
KIMPAK tacked on to brace at two 
contact points. One of the 3 stripsis 
jammed into the refrigerator door, 


Norge Products 
protected from shipping 


damage by Kimpak 


CREPE WADDING 


IKE many other large manufacturers, the Norge 
Corporation, Detroit, Michigan, has found that 
KIMPAK satisfactorily solves shipping problems. 
KIMPAK protects the porcelain finishes of Norge’s 
refrigerators, washing machines and other prod- 
ucts against marring and chipping. KIMPAK is 
economical because it is more convenient to use, 
more easily applied. 

KIMPAK may solve your shipping problems. 
Give it a trial. You may find that KIMPAK will 
considerably reduce production costs and elim- 
inate rejects and service. It can be obtained in 
thick pads, sheets or rolls for shipping heavy 
items, or in a daintier form, either plain or backed 
with brilliantly colored glassine paper, an ideal 
form for shipping such items as drugs, perfumes, 
cosmetics, etc. 

The manufacturers of KIMPAK will be glad 


é ; another into the motor inclosure door, iR, to try and help you solve shipping 
fashion. keeping the doors tithtly closed. The problems economically. For full informa- 
third strip is protection against crate vs 2 . 
bracing. Goma %10N, write: 
PERMANENCE 





KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION | 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


Krom the social angle, it would 








be tragic to recede from the points 
won in regard to the abolition of 
ehild 
safety and health standards, and 
the effective termination of that 


labor, the achievement of 


exploitation of labor which has 
been the very essence of predatory 
price cutting. 

From the economie angle, it 
would be tragie to feel that the 
principles of planned industrial 
economy were to be disearded as 
soon as we find relief from the dit- 
ficulties of the moment, so that we 
might drift merrily on toward an- 
other, and possibly a worse situa- 
tion a few vears hence. If planned 
economy has any merit whatever, 
it must not only alleviate the pres- 
ent condition, but must so order 
our affairs in the future as to miti- 
gate the possibility of a recurrence. 
To paraphrase a popular expres- 
sion of wartime, this must be an 
emergeney to end emergencies, or 
forth 


planned reeovery will have little 


else our travail to bring 

signifieanee in the larger view. 
So much for the elements of per- 

manence in the Reeovery machin- 








ery. Are there also factors that 
are as clearly temporary in their 
“Tea” 


We may even go farther than this 


nature? The answer is 


and add that the continuing effeet- 
iveness of this machinery is de- 
pendent on recognizing temporary 
expedient and experiment in their 
true light and seeing that they give 
place to more sound and _ lasting 
prineiples at the proper time. 


TRADITION vs. TRIAL 


At many code hearings, when 


arguments or objections were ad- 
vanced on the ground that a pro- 
posal was economically unsound, 
judging from past experience and 
accepted principles, the question- 
ing was likely to proceed as  fol- 
lows: 

“Po vou admit that an emer- 
geney exists? Do vou believe that 


it is permissible, in an emergency, 


to depart from lines of reasoning 


and lines of action that would seem 


more logical under norma! con 
tions? Do vou believe that whi 
accepted methods have been pro 
inadequate to cope with emerge) 
conditions, it is permissible to 
periment with other methods 
to give them a reasonable tria! 
Now the answers to such a ¢ 
chism are fairly plainly indieat 
not merely in discussing the det 
of an emergeney recovery prog) 
that is largely based on experim 
tal reasoning and is in fact ¢ 
mitted to a number of econon 
premises not to be found in 
classic texts on the subject, but 
because it is human nature to s 
conduct to circumstances. In 
normal course of events, that 
duct is reasonably predictabl: 
can be formulated into broad 
New Deal econom 


have pointed out again and ae 


eralizations. 


that much of our traditional! 
nomic theory has been written 
ter the fact and is actually ger 
alization rather than natura! 
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F you were to appraise the qualifications of an auto- 
mobile on a percentage basis, how would you rate each 
requirement? 


@ Would you say, safety 50°. -— comfort 20° — dependa- 
bility 20% and economy 10°7? Regardless of how you assign 
the percentages, automobile makers assume the respon- 
sibility of making each qualification 100°. And so with 
Champion Daily Mail Bond. 


® Some bond paper users feel that their most important re- 
quirement of bond paper is strength and would place a 50% 
value on that point — others may rate erasability at high 
point — another user, whose business requires multiple 
copies, would ask that carbon copying ability be made the 
most important consideration — but no matter in what 
order you place your appraisal of bond paper requirements, 
Champion has made Daily Mail Bond an outstanding bond 
paper value by approaching as closely as is physically 
possible the 100°, mark on every requirement. 


Let us send you sample sheets— let us prove our points — and 
there’s a wide range of colors, devised to meet all office systems. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO., Hamilton, Ohio 








Most of us, however, are free to admit that we do 
not know just how we would act when confronted by 
an unusual set of circumstances, such as constitute an 
emergency, which is equivalent to an admission that we 
might depart quite radically from our normal conduct. 
Much less do we know how some one else might react, 
which might seriously affect our own course of action. 

A fashionable parlor pastime a season or two ago was 
known as ‘‘Predicaments’’; it consisted of setting forth 
some very extraordinary situation and asking all those 
present to express their personal solution as to the proper 
thing to do. A large part of the enjoyment-was derived 
from the wide divergence of the answers. 

In a national emergency, the same principle of de- 
parture from conventional standards of conduct, applied 
to collective or mass action, might equally obtain. When 
this situation is complicated by the emotions resulting 
from a feeling of economic insecurity, from the frustra- 
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tion of honest effort along accepted lines, from long ¢o1 
tinued financial reverses, and from reciprocal resen 
ments, it is sometimes difficult to make a satisfacton 
application of traditional generalizations. 

But there are some modifying faetors which must | 
kept i mind if we are to aeeept this type of reasoning 


in formulating new laws to govern business. 


SHORT TERM 


Such plans as are frankly expedients, contrary to 
what we have come to recognize as sound economic pro 
cedure and development, which are designed to accele: 
ate immediate recovery but cannot be reckoned as a last 
ing foundation for better conditions, should be as frank] 
terminated when they have served their purpose. In 
this class are the many plans for sheltering inefficient 
producing units and assuring them of a share of business 
which they might not be able to seeure or hold under a 
truly competitive situation. As an emergency measure 
it may be highly desirable for the moment to conserv 
that capital investment, to bolster publie morale by avoid 
ing another shutdown or business failure, and to main 
tain an existing place of employment rather than to 
depend on the later development of some more economic 
set-up to take its place. But to perpetuate an industrial 
structure based upon sueh plants as the determining 
factors of cost, price, capacity, and teehnical standards, 
is uneconomie in the extreme and ean only lead to ruin 
ous living costs and complete failure in export markets 
This is one phase of codification which may well be con 
sidered as temporary. 

The popular ‘‘super emergenecy’’ clause which has 
been invoked in a number of industries as the justifiea 
tion for setting minimum prices without regard to mini 
mum costs contains a definite provision for terminating 
this arrangement when conditions have changed. It is to 
be hoped that this feature of the clause will be as 
promptly and enthusiastieally invoked as the price-fixing 
privilege, 

CHECKS 

Many of the provisions, thoroughly experimental in 
nature, passed over the earnest protest of those advisers 
who cling to their belief in the enduring truths of the 
older economies, have been softened or justified by the 
requirement of study or review at reasonable intervals, 
with a view toward insuring their contribution to attain 
ing the objectives of the program as a whole. The estab 
lishment of the various boards of review mentioned 
earlier in this article gives assurance that this study will 
be no mere formality. The administration ean ill afford 
to permit a few unsound provisions to endanger the suc 
cess of the larger program ot recovery. 

We may confidently look forward, I believe, to a 
gradual revision and improvement of codes in the light 
of experience. We may hazard a prediction as to the 
probable direction of this revision: that it will tend to 
establish emergeney economies as experimental and tem- 
porary, and will turn to more conventional principles as 
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the distressing need for artificial stimulus recedes farther 
into history. 

Most of the preceding discussion is predicated on the 
assumption that the remaining stages of recovery are 
primarily a matter of continuing negotiation between 
management and the government. That is not altogether 
true, or at least it is true only to the extent that such 
negotiations take into consideration two very essential 
factors. 

THE COST ANGLE 

In striving to achieve a condition of balance, we are 
eontronted with the necessity of balancing the nation’s 
financial budget. To date, in the effort to stimulate and 
initiate material recovery in industrial fields, progress 
has been in the opposite direction so far as the national 
treasury is concerned. The financial program contem- 
plates a correction of this tendency, some years removed. 
The longer that state of balance is deferred, the more 
serious the problem becomes. If the expenditure of an- 
ticipated earnings by the working classes was responsible 
in any large degree for the emergency conditions of the 
present, with buying power mortgaged to the point 
where no equity remained, then we must recognize a 
comparable situation with respect to our national finances 
and the expenditure of anticipated tax receipts. It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom to curb the profit motive 
now and avoid a later confiseatory tax rate. 

The other faetor is of more immediate concern. It 
relates to the balance between production and purchases. 
It is the unfortunate fact that social recovery has not 
kept pace with industrial reeovery. Unemployment has 
been relieved but not remedied. And despite repeated 
warnings, prices and production are advancing with 
greater rapidity than purchasing power. Production is 
not the measure of recovery unless it is supported by 
actual sales. We have demonstrated quite conelusively 
our ability to produce far in excess of our ability to buy, 
and have very nearly wrecked our industrial machine 
by the thoroughness of that demonstration. It is seareel) 
possible to repeat the lesson without disastrous results. 
Why not face the fact that purchasing power must be 
restored not only by cireulating more dollars, but by 
giving more of the material things of life for each dollar: 
that it will serve no useful purpose to stop exploiting 
the laborer at the paymaster’s desk if he is to be ex- 
ploited at the retail counter? 

CUTTING OFF NOSES 

In some industries and trades, recovery has been 
translated. into the old principle of ‘‘the public be 
damned.’’ But the public cannot be damned. It ean, 
however, most effectively dam the flow of commerce. It 
can dam the metal at the mine, the manufactured product 
in the warehouse, and merchandise upon the shopkeeper’s 
shelves. Unless some more equitable balance is achieved, 
that very result must ensue, not through choice but by 
mathematical necessity. And 1934 will tell the story. 

In one of the earlier stages of the administration, 
General Johnson became righteously annoyed at the at- 
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Any way you figure it: - 
BETTER LAVATORY SERVIGE 


LOWER the cost of your lavatory serv 
and still maintain high sanitary standards 
One Evergreen Double-Duty Towel do 
the work of several ordinary towels. Th 
double sheet feature gives five times th 
absorption and drying efficiency. Ev: 
green Toilet Tissues are equally econor 
ical. Only Evergreen Personal-Use Papers 
are borated — a health safeguard tha 
costs you no more. 


HOBERG PAPER & FIBRE CO 
Manufacturers @e Green Bay, W 


the surety 


Svergnreen ae 
TOWELS AND 
TOILET TISSUES 


eu, 
PROCESSED PAPER 















~™s. DUST = 
RESPI RATOR 


A Respirator that 
workers WILL wear! 


HL... is highly effective protection for workers ex 

posed to lead, silica and similar dusts, and paint 
spray mists.... PLUS a breathing ease and wearing 
comfort unmatched by any respirator. This means 
that workers will gladly wear a respirator... and 
their efficiency will not be lowered. 

Many exclusive features and improvements in the 
new “*M”’ type Pulmosan Dust Respirators also assurs 
longer wear, greater utility and lower cost in servic« 

If your plant conditions indicate the need for respi- 
rators, by all means learn more about these improved 
Pulmosan respirators. Write for descriptive bulletin 


PULMOSAN SAFETY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
176 JOHNSON ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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R e Nw D e Z V Oo U % titude of one manufacturing group which sought to gain [ 
a monopolistic advantage over its competitors through ti 

of PITTSBURGH’S SMART SET the code. ‘*“What’s the matter with you fellows ?’’ he 
eried. ‘*Somebody throws vou a raft and the first thing W 
vou try to do is to kiek everybody else of.’ a 
The metaphor is an apt one. We shall emerge from . 
this distressing situation to a new and lasting prosper a 
only through a concerted endeavor to convert this eme) ” 

gency raft into a sound and seaworthy vessel, responsiv¢ 
to the rudder of an intelligently planned economy. 4 
tt 
n 
ro 7 y I) 
PITTSBURGH—WILL IT 

" x _ r 

BE A FREE PORT? : 
n 
Two famous restaurants, a_ variety of opportun-ties for ere re . : — —— _ arsine — 4 
tap room, a cafeteria, a roof food, drink and entertain- Monongahela rivers join to form the Ohio river, it offers le 
garden decorated by the ment at a wide range of possibilities for a real development. The government has m 

ee ee ees ee sate = spent millions of dollars for improvement of river navi 
Hurdle Room, and famous sonable. Centrally located, a gation, and such a free port would offer some realization I 
dance orchestras provide a few steps from anywhere. on the investment. The city can purchase practically t 
7 worthless property in the form of two large islands in D 
H 0 T Z L Wi L L | A M p N N the Ohio river, known as Brunot’s Island and Nevill it 
Island. Skyrocketing of the value of these islands afte at 
PITTSBURGH, PA. establishment of a free port, would represent a nice protit N 
1600 ROOMS + 1600 BATHS to the city of Pittsburgh. \ 
Pittsburgh’s great steel companies with their hug In 
imports of steelmaking ingredients, such as manganese, _ 

would have to pay duty only on products manufactured 
for domestic consumption. The Heinz company would \ 

pay duty on olive oil only when used for products to ln 
consumed in the United States. The delays caused by ~ 
the before mentioned customs intricacies and ‘‘draw ee 
backs’’ would be a matter of history. Pittsburgh’s ex tl 
ports could go on back down the river to New Orleans \ 
and out to sea without red tape procedures. 
Many other cities could profit by free port establish - 
ments. Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit and other cities on L 
the Great Lakes, now that the new and wider Welland ss 
Canal is in operation, could well afford to follow Pitts- ¥ 
burgh’s ambitions. t 
> S$ $ Although Mayor MeNair is tireless in his champion hi 
for 9.00 and 9. 50 ing a good plan, it will take more than city, county or 5 
state legislation to make free ports an actuality. From - 
You'll find more than good food and comfortable 1919 until the present time, various organizations in the th 
lodging at Hotel Auditorium. You'll find that United States have organized to put over the Free Port th 
$4.00 a day atmosphere for half the money . . . idea. Most prominent of these was the National Free a 
yous find ee and solid pueirene ee - ‘ Zone association, comprised of various member groups si 
spirit of hospitality and friendliness that will send : ao tex Rice st. 
you out each morning mentally fit and rarin’ to go! of the United States Chamber of Commerce. This group, : 
together with official representatives of the National » 
Cleveland’s Newest Downtown Hotel Chamber itself, appeared consecutively before the Senate pt 
Ways and Means committee and the Senate Finance al 

} i A adi : committee during the discussion of the Hawley-Smoot 
ote U itorium Tariff Bill, but were unsuccessful in having the Free th 
St. Clair Ave. at East Sixth St., Cleveland, Ohio JP" clause inserted in the bill | A pe 
The Celler Bill providing for the establishment 01 m 
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free trade zones is now before the House of Representa- 
tives, with the prospect of hereditary defeat. 

Opposition claims are that the Free Port plan would 
weaken the tariff walls. As a matter of fact, those who 
are in a position to know say that with the segregated 
machinery of a free port, the government would be in 
an even better position to regulate tariffs according to 
any requirements of the law. 

From the viewpoint of the purchasing agent the free 
port is a genuine blessing — not in disguise. The ma- 
terials he buys for the production of export materials 
need not carry the added burden of delayed *‘draw- 
backs.’* His capital, and the eapital of his raw material 
supplier will not be needlessly tied up in covering bonds. 
With a free port and its warehouse facilities, he may 
have available on short notice raw materials of import 
nature, for immediate delivery. This will eut down 
necessity for exeessive inventories of these materials in 
anticipation of rush orders, thereby automatically re- 
leasing capital and space for other purchasing require- 
ments. + 

Economists tell us that public works expenditures can 
best be applied to projects that stimulate business ac- 
tivity. There is perhaps no more important or more 
productive project than the establishment of free ports 
in the United States. After fifteen vears of effort to 
attain this, it may be that in Pittsburgh’s Mayor William 
N. MeNair, the Free Porters have at last found a leader 
who not only has vision, but has the courage and the 
initiative to carry his plans through to completion. 





WASHINGTON PARADOX 


Continued from page 14 





of providing work for the men enrolled in the CWA or 
the CCC, the New Deal is erecting its own monument in 
Washington. 

A portion of the three-billion-dollar publie works 
fund has gone towards beautifying the nation’s capital. 
Lawns have been rehabilitated. Bedraggled parks and 
schoolgrounds have been prettied up. Bridges and high- 
ways have been built. A million dollars has gone into 
the building of alleys and highway improvements. A 
half million dollars was spent to paint schools and vari- 
ous public buildings. About $600,000 will be expended 
on improvements for the Mall —the parklike area near 
the Washington monument — and the plaza in front of 
the Union station. Tree work is requiring an expendi- 
ture of $45,000. .An addition to the bureau of internal 
revenue will cost two million dollars, while an extra 
story will be added to the Interior Department building. 
Even the Washington monument is being preserved for 
posterity by the expenditure of $100,000 which is en- 
abling the Distriet to make some much-needed repairs. 

The beautifully planned Washington of tomorrow, 
the City of Magnificent Distances, will mark the spot 
where most of the battles in the War Against Depression 
were fought and won. 





ROTECTION against operating 


delays is becoming increasingly 





important. In this new era of regu- 
lated labor and raw materials every 
plant executive should look to the 
efficiency of his lacing equipment 
CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Clipper Hooks are 
20°, to 30, lowerin 
price thanany hook 
made in America, 
yet unsurpassed in 
quality & durability 


LT LAC 
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o you require 

accurately-made 
BOLTS, NUTS 
or SCREWS- © 


real standard- 
ized parts - at 
prices no higher 


~ buy from 


CLARK BROS 
BOLT CO. 


CANAL STREET 
MILLDALE, CONN. 
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YOUR HOME IN 
PHILADELPHIA 
A hotel that lives up to its fine traditions ...an un- 
hurried hospitality reminiscent of an Older Philadel- 
phia, and its charm... a cuisine that bespeaks the 
wizardry of world-famed chefs... plus every mod- 
ern, thoughtful regard for your comfort, convenience 
and pleasure ... all at most reasonable rates. 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 










should belong to the 
PURCHASING AGENTS 
ASSOCIATION 








BECAUSE itis a co-operative, professional organ- 


ization working to secure and advance 
the standards and standing of purchasing and purchas- 
ing agents, and collectively solve the problems that 
come with the growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of purchasing. 


BECAUSE the association brings together men hav- 

ing similar problems, and entitles you 
to the assistance and co-operation of representative 
purchasing agents in your community, and in all im- 
portant commercial centers of the United States and 
Canada. There are sixty affiliated associations with 
five thousand members. 


BECAUSE @socistion membership brings you 

services not obtainable elsewhere, for 
they are developed by the association exclusively 
for its members. 
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PURCHASERS’ LIBRARY 





Accounting, Theory and Practice of: Bell, two vols., 532 pages; 
cloth, $3.00. A thorough treatment of the uses of modern 
accounting methods in present-day business. 

Air Brakes: Ludy, 223 pages, 160 illustrations; cloth, $2.00. 
Presents in clearly understandable form the secrets behind 
modern air brakes for steam and electric railroads, street and 
interurban railways 


Auditing: Graham, 221 pages; cloth, $2.00. An unusually 
thorough book written by a well known authority on the 
subject. Prepared in a clear and interesting manner. 

Aviation Engines: Kuns, 204 pages, 100 illustrations; cloth, 
$2.00. Deals with the latest developments in airplane motors 
Excellently illustrated. 


Blueprint Reading for the Machine Trades: Fortman-McKinney, 
154 pages, 89 illustrations; cloth, $1.50. An exceptionally 
clearly written book on this very important subject. 

Electric Lighting: Harrison, 202 pages, 118 illustrations; flexible 
binding, $2.00. The problem of domestic and industrial il 
lumination is treated from all angles 

Elevators: Jallings, 401 pages, 278 illustrations; cloth, $2.50 


Deals with the development and design of elevators of all 


types— hand power, belt driven, worm and gear, steam, 
hydraulic, electric. 
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